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The  English  merchandise  marks  act,  which  ibbeing  honestly  enforced  by  the 
English  Government,  has  almost  completely  suppressed  such  piracies  in  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  what  the  latter  country  can  do  for  the  cause  of  commercial  honesty,  other 
countries  can  do  and  ought  to  do. 

The  subject  is  one  of  paramount  importance  to  nearly  every  commercial  interest  in 
our  country,  and  with  the  view  of  directing  attention  thereto,  this  communication 
has  been  prepared,  and  it  will  well  serve  its  purpose  if  it  tends  to  arouse  our  American 
manufacturers  from  their  apparent  torpor  and  seeming  indifference  to  their  own  best 
interests.  / 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  NOBLE. 


'HE  UMTEI-  8 
"The    <i  :i  full    thick    in 

Henry  VIII.— 4.-:>. 

J//'  ^  //" / 1' UK'  u  /t  cincl 

I  bespeak  your  friendship  to-night.     It  is.  indeed   true  tliat  the 
Secretary    of  the   Interior  has  man; 
but  I  .think  that  in  this  company  cadi 

occupied  in  tilling  his  own  bter).     I  wish  it  might 

have  stopped  here,   and  that  you   and   I   would  1. 
to  do  no  moiv  than   enjoy  the    ' 
ciation.   and  that    I   UK 

hefore  such  eminent    men.    so    intellectually    trained 
eally  experienced,    to  till  the    phuv   of  that  emii.<  i  and 

IMO.M  ;h- 'omplished  orator  (Mr.  Blaine)  who  has  had  your  ca 
heart  for  so  many  years,  and  wlios..-  }>re-emineiit  ahili' 
advocate  and  you: 

Xcverthi'less  it    has  !>een    my  fa- 
emergency,   to  perform  an  .  ity;  and  - 

however  humble.    I  am  here  to-ni^ht   on   behalf 
say  that  your  cause  is  her  cause,   and  that  so  far  i 
may,   she   wishes  to  extend  the  commerce    of   this  land  to  all  others 
that   will   receive   it   and   reciprocate   it    in   sympathy  and  ini 
(Applause),     I  have  to  speak  in  the  language  of  our  good  I ' 
just  the  same  as  the  eminent  uvntleman  \vh«  -  I  am  attempt- 

ing in  some  small  degree  to  till,   would  have  spoken.      "  \Ve  should 
"encourage  the  establishment  of    .  m  Steamship  Mm- 

"The    exchanges,    of  commerce    demand    stated,    reliable  and  rapid 
•"means  of  comunication.  and  until  these  are  provided.  th« 
"ment  of  our  trade  with  t!  -i!>le." 
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The  states  lying  south  of  us!  I  am  convinced  that  we  Ameri- 
cans do  not  understand  much  that  we  think,  in  a  self-indulgent 
way,  we  comprehend.  For  three  long  days  I  have  been  looking 
with  you  upon  a  spectacle  (the  three  days'  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial inauguration  of  Washington)  that  has  convinced  me  that 
neither  the  people  of  our  country,  lying  on  the  west,  or  the  east,  or 
those  even  in  Xew  York,  have  comprehended  the  mighty  power  and 
vast  influences  at  work  in  our  great  United  States.  (Applause).  I 
think  I  may  say  honestly  to  you,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
practical  of  all  her  citizens,  that  the  naval  display  upon  yonder 
harbor,  the  marshalled  ranks  of  citizen  soldiers  that  marched  down 
your  streets,  and  the  still  more  impressive  societies  of  associated 
and  organized  scholars  and  laborers  that  have  filled  all  your  avenues, 
have  surprised  and  amazed  even  you,  the  most  patriotic  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Looking,  one  day,  upon  the  Governors  of  our  great 
States,  assembling  in  a  peaceful  way,  and  yet  followed  by  armies 
greater  than  those  that  fought  the  American  Revolution,  one  must 
have  been  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  mere  love  of  peace 
would  call  to  the  protection  of  the  industrial  interests  under  the  flag 
of  our  country,  a  power  almost  invincible.  But  when  that  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  day,  not  by  batteries,  nor  bayonets,  nor  like  des- 
tructive forces:  not  by  military  array  of  all  these  great  States:  but 
by  firemen,  symbolizing  the  life  saving  power  in  our  land;  by  the 
children,  being  educated  to  make  humanity  better:  by  the.  scholars 
and  artists,  leading  to  greater  knowledge  and  culture;  by  the  tem- 
perance societies,  by  the  religious  associations,  and  by  numberless 
bodies  of  workinprnen,  proud  of  the  magnificent  results  wrought 
out  by  the  industry  of  themselves  and  their  fathers  during  the  past, 
and  by  all  the  elements  of  social  life  -  that  arms  are  only  meant  to 
preserve  and  expand  -  then  we  began  to  understand  what  this  country 
is,  and  what  a  patriot's  duty  is:  then  we  began  to  understand  that  it 
is  our  duty  not  merely  to  preserve  this  land  by  the  power  of  her  arms, 
but  it  is  to  elevate  it  by  the  sentiments  of  its  heart,  expand  it  by 
its  intellect  and  advance  it  by  its  enterprise.  (Great  applause). 

The  last  century  has  closed  with  many  a  memory.  We  saw  in 
that  column  of  mighty  strength  all  the  military  array,  indeed,  going 
on  into  the  future:  the  youth  of  your  people,  armed  with  all  the 
new  implements  of  war,  in  the  foreground,  full  of  strength,  chal- 
lenging the  coming  era.  But  we  heard  also  the  feeble  tread,  yet 
rhythmic  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  of  my  old  comrades;  the 
echo  of  the  century  that  is  gone.  Their  achievements  in  those  past 
years  are  now  projecting  into  the  future  the  mighty  strength  of  the 
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Republic;  and  the  question  of  this  hour,  andhere,  is:  "  Wl. 
to  do  with  it?   In  Oklahoma,  so  great  is  the  pressure  for  li< 
although  we  have  had  this  vast  continent  before  us,  a  town  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  springs  up  between  the  time  the  sun  crosses 
the  meridian  and  sinks  behind  the  prairies  in  the  west.    (Cheers). 
Is  not  that  a  lesson?     These  vas1;  multitudes  of  laborers:  this  army 
of  men  of  intellect  in  the  social  ranks:  what  shall  become  of  them? 
That  is  the  question,  gentlemen,  that  you  must  answer  as  commer- 
cial men.     A  greater  commerce  must  be  built:  that  commerce  must 
be  created,  not  by  armies  in  this  a  ire.   nor  lu  statutory  enactments: 
but  by  enterprise,   by  intellect,  by  industry.  intellL 
and  truth,  and  justice  to  the  regions  yet  to  be  developed.  (Cl 
Those  regions  are  grand.     They  are.  like  our  own  land, 
degree    necessarily,  uncomprehended  by  others:  much  better,  of 
course,  by  you   who  have  hud  connection   with  them  through  the 
means  that  you  have  at  command:  throuirh  currency,   throng! 
respondence,   through  trade.  -  through  the  means  that  of  ne< 
connect  young  and  growing  nations.     But,  gentlemen,  ;• 
only  the  slender  thread,    the   slight   little   wire,    thai 
across  the  broad  river  «»r  buy.  t<>   be  followed  rapidly  by  advancing 
•strength  till    there   expand-  from  sli>  highway, 

an  avenue  for  a  mighty  i  ommcrce.     This  is  the  theme  of  this  hour. 
J  but  touch  it.    There  lies  Hra/.il,  with  h'  -minion  that.  I  am 

told   by   Mr.  Pierra.    your   must   excellent  and   learned   S 
exceeds  by  -.Mm. nun  -jiiare   miles  cur   own  terri:  including 

Alaska.   There  are  rivers  extending  both  in  niea-ure  and  magnitude 
far  beyond  the  great    Mississippi  of  the  w.-sr.      T. 
ing  there  beyond  tlmse  of  our  minor  oiti- 

of  the  fifth  and  sixth  class  in  our  own  cou.itry.    There  are  nn. 
extending  already  from  the  ocean   coast  on  the   Atlantic,  towards 
the  mountains,  and  destined  ye1  .tinent.    There  are 

peoples  in  Brazil,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  Peru,  in  Chili 
in  the  different  nations  of  the  South  American  continent,  al 
advancing  far  on  the  highways  of  commerce  within  their  own  land, 
and  elevated  to  an  intelligence  equal   in  its   degree  and  in  it- 
portion  to  our   own.     They  do  not  expect  you   to   meet  th> 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  absolute  equality.     (  Brav»>!    B- 
They    want    you    to    understand    that    the    grand    inspiration   of 
freedom   is   theirs,   us    well    as    yours:   they   want  you    to    under- 
stand   that  their  governments  are  organized  and  that  their  [ 
are  patriotic;  and  they  stand  forth  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  deal  with  nations  as  nations  deal  with  them.      (  P>r; 
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Coming  as  I  do  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  this 
occasion  is  especially  interesting  to  me.  It  is  in  the  near  future, 
we  believe  out  there,  that  our  great  river  will  find  an  outlet  for 
its  increasing  commerce  across  the  gulf,  through  the  Nicaragua 
canal,  u,nd  thence  to  the  ports  of  South  America.  The  subject  is 
worthy  the  profoundest  study,  and  by  its  prospects  may  well  arouse 
enthusiasm .  The  marriage  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  destined 
to  be  most  productive  of  blessings  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  more  worthy  far  of  celebrations  hereafter  than,  in  the 
past,  the  marriage  of  Venice  to  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  tempting 
theme;  but  it  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  it  at  length.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  theatre  of  action  for  your  society  is  not  confined 
to  the  coasts  of  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Oceans,  but  res- 
ponding to  the  wonderful  influence  of  your  enterprise,  the  great 
ocean  tributaries,  both  north  and  south,  tremble  in  hopeful  antici- 
pation of  your  success.  Then,  indeed,  will  all  these  nations  be 
joined  by  lasting  ties. 

There  is  indeed  a  happy  union  that  already  unites  us.  It  may 
be  that  oceans  roll  between  us,  and  mountains  intervene,  but  these 
friths  shall  not  separate  us,  and  these  intervening  mountains  shall 
not  make  us  enemies;  because  connecting  us  there  is  the  same 
grand,  all-involving,  all-maturing,  all-preserving  sentiment,  that  a 
government  that  recognizes  all  men  as  free  and  equal,  is  the  best 
and  the  most  productive.  There  is  the  same  sentiment  in  the 
heart  of  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  that  filled  the  great  soul  of  the 
American  Lincoln,  that  slavery  is  not  to  be  tolerated  (great  ap- 
plause). There  is,  thus,  a  beautiful  sympathy,  a  grand  union  of 
thought,  between  that  country  and  ours,  between  all  those  lands 
and  ours.  It  needs  no  great  highway;  the  Isthmus  is  broad 
enough.  Just  as  the  wire  that  runs  from  St.  Louis — my  city — to 
New  York,  is  large  enough  to  send  the  thrill  of  common  sympathy 
from  one  vast  community  to  the  other,  so  along  the  mountain 
range  and  across  the  river  and  the  ocean,  and  on  up  to  New  York, 
comes  one  united  bond,  the  love  of  liberty,  holding  South  Amer- 
ica in  unity  and  harmony  with  North  America  (Cheers).  Meeting 
thus,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  follow?  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  wishes  a  closer  and  still  more  friendly  commercial 
union  with  the  nations  south  of  us.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  back  it.  It  is  high  time  that  by  ocean  steamers, 
and  by  whatever  means  we  have  at  our  command,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  should  be  made  at  home  in  the  ports  of  South  Amer- 
ica. (Great  applause).  When  20,000  vessels  enter  into  those  ports 
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iii  one  year,  and  when  the  Centenary  of  the  Inauguration  of  V 
ing  ton  has  arrived,  it  is  hi^rh   time  that  the  ••  Star-Spa:  _ 
ner"  of  these  United  should   IK-  a  familiar  emblem  within 

those  broad  harbors.    (IJenewed  applau.-  forward.    !><•* 

the  merchants  and  the  patriots  of  th«-  United  Stat«--  for  two  i- 
support  it.     One  is  the  benefit  to  on  'he  other  is  the  b 

to  our  friends  in  those  southern  lands.     And  let   it  br  in 
my  friends,  that  just   as   hiu'li  upon  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  where 
liberty  and  solemn  silence  ivii:ii,  and  w:  -unliirht 

-mile   of   Heaven    ii})on    the  purity   nf  -• 
fruitfulness.  and   the   vivifyini:   waters   run   down   the    n 
Bides,  till  first  appear  the  products  of  the  tempi-;- 
those  of  the  more  south«-rn   '-lime,  till  aT  the   for,- 
the  flowers  and   fruits  of  :  luxiiria;/ 

of  the  South  and  tin-    1  '.  MI  in  tha' 

or  this   rises  hicrli 

peojtle  al»idin.LT  tli--     ,  i  with  luxury, 

with  plenty,  with  .  with  jr,- 

ion. 

\Vith  tlii-  M.  with  no 

opportunity    on   my    ..art  to  ha\ 
you  the  sentin 
upon    tiie   broad    plai; 

F.   G.    PlERRA. 


"Tin:  M-ANi-ii- 

§ 
Hn:ry.  IV.      ! 

Mr.  Chai 

bo  this  toast  to  the 
Spanish- American-Commercial  Union. 

I  fully  a p  the  honor  conferred   upon  me:  it  \ 

expected  as   it    is  undeserved,      I  am  not  ui: 
for  the  Spanish-American  '  ial  Union  is  t<>  <j  • 

itlcmen  prominent  both  in  private  and  in  pub! 
that   the  duty  is  most   delicate,  bhi 

al»le.   and    the    performance   of    it.    certain];  1    my    1:: 

abilities.      Should    I    ;'ail   to  a-'-aiit   myseif  in  a  main:' 
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to  my  fellow  members;  should  I  fail  properly  to  express  their  views 
and  their  feelings  and  the  noble  and  exalted  aims  of  this  great 
association,  I  hope  I  shall  be  judged  with  leniency.  However  im- 
bued I  may  be  with  the  principles  underlying  our  Union;  how- 
ever much  I  may  participate  in  the  feelings  by  which  we  are 
animated,  and  however  clearly  I  may  conceive  the  former  and 
experience  the  latter,  please  remember,  gentlemen,  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  them  expression  in  English  I  have  to  struggle  with  the 
trammels  and  shackles  of  a  foreign  idiom.  And  were  it  not  that  on 
the  present  occasion  I  can  speak  both  as  a  business  man  of  this  great 
metropolis  and  as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Spanish-Amer- 
ica, I  should,  without  hesitancy,  have  declined  an  honor  which 
imposes  upon  me  a  duty  so  disproportionate  to  my  capacities. 

We  meet  here  to  celebrate  the  organization  of  our  Union  at  a 
most  auspicious  and  propitious  moment.  One  hundred  years  ago 
the  virtuous  fathers  of  this  Republic,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  accomplished  a  great  and  noble  task,  met  upon  this  Island  to 
put  into  operation  that  monument  of  their  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whereby  the  thirteen  jarring 
fragments  were  welded  together,  the  Union  was  accomplished,  and 
the  Nation  was  born.  From  that  day,  the  greatest  in  the  whole 
history  of  mankind,  Peace  had  a  temple,  Freedom  a  home,  Justice 
a  sanctuary,  and  the  toiling  and  suffering  masses  of  population  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  refuge  and  an  asylum  ready  to  receive  them 
and  a  country  where  a  wise  and  just  government  holds  out  to  them 
the  greatest  boon  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  man;  the  full  and 
absolute  right  to  his  manhood.  While  standing  upon  the  line  that 
marks  the  first  century  of  this  great  nation's  existence,  contemplat- 
ing with  honest  exultation  and  just  pride  the  astounding  results  of 
that  fortunate  union,  for  which  the  good  and  virtuous  fathers 
labored  so  assiduously  and  so  wisely,  we  cannot  but  pause,  and 
looking  up  to  them  with  grateful  hearts  and  reverent  minds  humbly 
invoke  their  blessings  for  this  Union  of  ours,  which  we  hope  may  do 
for  the  independent  nations  of  America  at  least  a  small  part  of  what 
the  great  Union  which  they  founded  has  done  for  the  people  of 
these  United  States.  Let  us  hope,  that  when  another  century  shall 
have  rolled  by  and  our  ashes  lie  cold  in  the  dust,  the  achievements 
of  this  association  may  have  been  such  that  the  great  and  noble 
people  of  North  and  South  America  shall  have  reason  to  look  back 
to  this  occasion  and  remember  with  affectionate  regard  the  names 
of  the  humble  founders  of  the  Spanish-American  Commercial 
Union. 
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We  believe    that    it    has    been   our    good    fortune  to   found 
this   association    at    the    most    propitious    moment.      The     g: 
American   nation  has  reached  the   age   of  full  and  perfect  man- 
hood.    A  period  of  uninterrupted  peace,  of  unremitting  indr 
and  of   ceaseless    activity,    devoted    to    its   internal  growth    and 
development,   have  gathered   to  her   a   strength  and  power  which 
now  demands  and  eagerly  seeks  for  a  wider  and  greater  sphere  of 
action. 

Possessed  of  all  the  means  which  science  has  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  human  industry:  endowed    with   ingenuity  and  skill  - 
passed  by  none  and  equaled   by  but  few:   with  millions  of  arti- 
renowned  for  their  intelligence  and  admired  for  their  fidelity,  and 
millions  of  capital  daily  accumulating  and   ready  to   nourish  and 
support  the  energies  of  those  artisans,  the  national  boundar 
become  too  narrow  and  restricted,  and  we  must  either  go  beyond 
them  in  quest  of  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  activity  or  sir 
immense  industrial  forces  to  be  disturbed,  interrupted  and  am- 
in  their  growth  and  development.    And  whiti.  an  we   turn 

our  eyes,  whither  can  we  go  with  more   promising  prospects  of  > 
cess?     There  is,  I  believe,  no  better  field  to  be  found  than  right 
here  upon  our  own    continent    and   the   islands   that    outskirt    it: 
Spanish-America,    Brazil   and    the   West   India    Islands:  th- 
have  4:>. ooo.Ooo   of  inhabitai  Amerce  of  *1. 

undeveloped  natural  resources  of  such  magnitude,  as  no  words  can 
describe,  only  wanting  the  stimulating  influence  of  capital  and  labor 
to  be  converted  into  inexhaustible  .  nay,  into  very  rivers  of 

wealth.     And  this  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech — not  a  mere  fai. 
of   mine — but   a  great   and   sober   truth    well    known    in    Europe, 
scarcely  known  in  this  country. 

In  ignorance  of  these  facts,  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
have  heretofore  looked  upon  the  trade  of  these  countries  with  in- 
ditTerence.  and  allowed  other  nations  to  monopolize  it  almost  en- 
tirely. We  have  been  satisfied  with  doing  but  ele  .  of 
the  $450,000,000  of  their  imports,  and  left  England,  France  and 
(iennany  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  rest. 

Is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  much  longer!"     I  think  : 
If  I  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  trend  of  public  opinion, 
a:id  the  meaning  of  the  voices   I   hear  all  around  me,  the  day  has 
c^me  when  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  feel  that  they  want 
a  larger  share  of  that  trade,  are  willing  to  work  for  it  and  will  h;; 
it.     The  struggle  no  doubt,  will  be  hard  and  by  no  means  a  brief 
one:  but  the  prize  is  well  worth  the  fight,  and  the  issue.  I  doubt 
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not,  will  be  successful  and  profitable  to  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  America. 

And  here,  I  think  it  will  be  well,  briefly  to  state,  the  few 
simple  principles  by  which  we  are  guided  and  the  aims  and  objects 
of  our  Union. 

First  of  all,  the  positive  and  absolute  exclusion  of  politics, 
whether  national  or  foreign,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
organization.  We  are  simply  and  exclusively  a  body  of  bussinessmen 
who  have  united  for  business  purposes.  Under  the  roof  of  our 
Union,  we  know  neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans,  we  know 
merely  gentlemen  members  of  the  Spanish- American  Commercial 
Union,  who  stand  upon  the  broad  and  noble  platform  of  Amer- 
ican brotherhood  and  fellowship. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  what  school  of  political  eco- 
nomy we  belong,  and  it  is  well  that  the  question,  privately  asked 
should  be  publicly  answered.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that,  more 
or  less,  we  have  attended  the  different  schools,  those  of  the  mercan- 
tilists as  well  as  those  of  the  physiocrats,  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo 
and  Stuart  Mill;  of  Say,  Dunoyer,  and  Bastiat;  List,  Rosher  and 
Eildebrand,  and  also  that  of  our  own  Henry  Carey,  as  great  as  any 
and  greater  than  many  of  them;  we  have,  I  believe,  learned  a  great 
deal  and  become  wise,  perhaps  very  wise,  and  what  is  more,  we 
have  grown  up,  and  being  now  of  legal  age  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  our  constitutional  rights,  have  determined  to  open  a  school 
and  become  teachers  ourselves.  Our  school  shall  be  known  as  the 
'•  Spanish- American  Commercial  Union;"  our  text-book  is  not  yet 
ready;  we  are  putting  together  the  materials  and  in  a  few  months 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Meanwhile  I  have  the  author- 
ity to  assure  you  that  upon  its  title  page  you  will  find,  in  large, 
clear  letters,  and  as  epitomizing  its  contents,  the  two  simple  words: 
"FAIR  TRADE." 

Guided  by  these  principles,  it  is  our  aim  to  bring  together 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  put  them  into  more  intimate 
contact  for  mutual  counsel  and  advice  in  order  that  they  may  work 
in  unison  for  the  furtherance  of  their  respective  interests. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  those  interests,  we  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  more  cordial  and  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween our  people  and  the  people  with  whom  we  wish  to  enlarge  our 
business.  We  know  them  imperfectly  and  they  know  us  no  better. 
Hence  the  erroneous  notions,  the  misconceptions  and  prejudices 
which  prevail  there  as  well  as  "here  concerning  one  another.  Such 
misconceptions  and  prejudices  must  disappear.  But  neither  the 
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social  nor  the  commercial  intercom--  -ible  without  frequent, 

regular  and  comfortable  means  of  communication,  and  such  do  not 
now  exist. 

Our  Union,   therefore,  will    heartly  ad 
which  may  conduce  to  the  establishment  of  such  meur 
munications  as  are  needed,  as  well  as  every  measure  which  tend  to 
promote  and   develop  our  industries   and   our  I'mviirn    trade   and 
commerce  in  America.     Among  these   measures  we  >f  the 

highest  importance  also  the  establishment  of  special  banking  insti- 
tutions, such  as  exist  in  the  gr*«at   commercial  cent 
and  of  which  we  are  so  very  much  in  need. 

It  is  our  firm  and  determined  pun  cognize  fully 

business  interest  related  to  the  aims  an<: 
and  as  firmly  to  oppose  the   improper  use  of  the   intlueii 
Union  for  the  furtherance   of  any  <>n«-  interest  in  par^cular  : 
detriment  of  the  others,  or  the  public  at  la:  . 

We  shall   carefully  and   c.insciriitioiisly  study  every  qn 
coming  within  the  scope  of  th-  ion,  that  nr.i\ 

to  us,    and   openly  and   ivank:  :i  we  may 

be  led  to  form  from  the  facts  and  riivumsta- 

Such  are.  very  briefly  •    aims  and  the 

objects  we  prepose  to  attain,  which  may 
simple  words:  THE   PROMOTION  ..r  <»ri;   I\IU'STI;II>   r.v    TH; 

LAlMiKMKXT  OF    THK   KoRKlUN    MAIIKKTS   f!'n.\  TH?:   Knl'SI- 

MUTUAL    AND    RK<  IPKOI^AL    AI>VA  ANI>    MOI:K    <»H:I»IAL 

AND   FRIENDLY    KKLAT! 

The  work  in  which  w-  i.  while  ten>  tly  to 

the  advancement  of  our  material  in- 
to be  a  commendable  and   worthy   one  in  many  ob- 
serving the  support   and   encouragement  of  all   who  have  at  heart 
the  prosperity  and  well  being  of  our  people.     We  appeal  especially 
to  the  directors  of  that  mighty  engine  of  modern  civilization,  the 
Public  Press,  whose  advice  we  shall  at  all  times  need,  and  to 
assistance  we  owe  so  much  of  the  success  heretofore  achieved.     Let 
us  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  wanting  it  in  our  future  labors,  and 
that  aided  by  its  powerful  influence,  when  we  meet  again  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  our  Union,  we  n. 
so  as  full  of  satisfaction  for  our  past  as  we  now  are  of  hope  for  our 
future. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  FOSTER. 


"OuR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COMMERCE," 
"Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  the  dead 
'Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made," 

Hamlet,  Act  IV,-  Scene  I. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

You  have  given  me  a  broad  subject;  one  which  I  can  scarcely 
touch  upon  in  the  time  appropriately  to  be  occupied  upon  this  occa- 
sion. I  have  learned  by  experience,  that  the  after  dinner  speech  which 
is  the  most  acceptable  is  that  which  has  brevity  for  one  of  its  merits. 
I,  therefore,  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
single  point  which  you  have  suggested  in  your  very  complimentary 
remarks — Commercial  Treaties — which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  securing  commerce  with  South  America. 

Whatever  may  be  our  individual  and  various  theory  of  political 
economy,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  are  united  in  the 
conviction  that  the  protective  system  is  a  fixed  fact  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  While  there  are  men  in  both  political  parties 
who  would  not  advocate  the  present  system  as  the  best  governmental 
policy  as  an  original  question,  few  in  either  of  the  parties  would 
now  advocate  its  abolition.  "The  collection  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  government  revenues  from  imports,  with  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  native  industries,  is  an  accepted  public  policy.  The  un- 
conditional Free  Trader  has  to-day  a  very  small  following.  Judged 
by  their  National  Platforms,  the  two  great  political  parties  of  our 
country  differ  mainly  in  the  manner  and  methods  of  protection. 
If '  then,  the  tariff  system  is  to  be  maintained,  I  claim  that  it  is 
both  feasible  and  desirable  to  utilize  it  for  the  great  extension  and 
enlargement  of  our  commerce  with  our  Southern  continental 
neighbors. 

The  tariff  has  stimulated  the  production  of  skillfully  manufac- 
tured goods  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  a  necessity  to 
seek  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus,  and  there  is  no  better  field 
for  that  surplus  than  the  Central  and  South  American  countries; 
and  there  is  no  better  or  surer  method  of  securing  that  field  than 
by  means  of  reciprocity  treaties.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  tax  now 
existing  on  sugar  and  other  products  of  those  countries,  which  I 
will  not  here  enumerate,  we  might  negotiate  such  commercial 
treaties  as  would  secure  to  us  as  complete  a  control  of  the  trade  of 
most  of  them  as  with  now  possess  we  the  Hawaian  Islands,  with 
which  we  have  reciprocity  treaties. 
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The  discussion  in  the  last  <  developed  an  inclination  in 

both  parties  to  lessen  our  treasury  surplus  to  a  greater  or  \ 
by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar. 

The  abolition,  some  years  ago,  of  the  duty  on  coffee,  did   not 
materially  lessen   the   cost  to  the  consumer,  hut   it  d  one 

source  whereby  \\  e  might  negotiate  most   advantageous  comm. 
treaties    with    the   coffee   producing  countries.      If   we  abolish   the 
duty   on   sugar,  it   may  prove    rather  a  bonus  to  the  planter  than  a 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  and   certainly  will  destroy  our  best  B< 
of  securing  reciprocity  <>f  trade. 

•four  statesmen  have  more  fully  comprehend  the  utility 
of  the  tariff  as  a  mean-  of  procuring  the  trade  of  Spanish-Am, 
than    the   late   lamented   and    distinguished    citi/ 
President  Arthur.  (Applause.)     He  initiated  a  policy  of  eomii 
reciprocity  which,  if  it  had  been  opportunely  seconded  b}  < 
would  to-day  have  placed  us  in  almost  complete  conn- 
of  the  countries  and  island.-  to  the  South  of  us.   The  li 
duct  of  Congress  lias   been  >trangely   incomprehensible.       It  01 
and  sent  to  Central  and    South  Am-  '     'inmeivial  Comm 

to  in\-  i.>j»iiiLr  more  intin 

relations  with  those  countries,   and  then  treated  its  most  imp" 

iiuendations    with    neglect.      It    irtithorized    the  \\(    to 

:atc  a  commercial  treaty  with  our    neighbor  Mexico,  and 
d    to   put    into   operation  the  work    of    its   own  creation;  and 
now,  with  a  disregard  f«»r   [\  v.  it    has   directed    the 

President    to  'tigress  of  American    8 

of  inaugurating  a  ;  more  intimate  commercial  in; 

(Laughter.)      If  that    align-  on — or   rathe: 

earnestly  desired  that   that   augu>t  convocation  should  inaugu: 

ra   of   fraternal    relations  and    commercial   prosi 
the  nations  of  this  continent;  but   if  it  dor-   not    fail    in  attaining 

•  objects,  tb-  38  of   the  United  States   must 

cally  reform  its  conduct. 

There  is.  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  widespread 
in  favor  of  enlarged  commerce  with  our  Southern  neighbors:  but  it. 
ha>  produced  no  fruit,  mainly   because    it    ! 
ment.    and    not   an   organized  force  which  could  make  itself   ]'• 
legislation.      One  of   the  hirst  results  which    I   anticipate  from   this 
Spanish-American    Commercial    Union,    is   that    it   will    < 
this  prevailing   public   sentiment   into   organized    vitality   and    in- 
fluence.     Combining  as    it   does  the   leading   merchants,  ship- 
manufacturers   and   bankers  of  this   great    metropo! 
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agency,  it  can,  and  doubtless  will,  reach  out  to  all  the  great  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  centres  of  this  community,  and  its  reflex 
action  will  be  felt  upon  Congress.  Then  we  may  expect  that  body 
to  put  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  country  into  legislation,  in 
the  shape  of  reciprocity  treaties,  steamship  subsidies,  and  other 
practical  methods  of  increasing  our  trade  with  the  nations  to  the 
South  of  us,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  seen  so  littler' 
(Great  applause.} 


HON.  STEPHEN  PRESTON. 

"  OUR  SISTER  REPUBLICS." 

"  I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and 

have  your  love." 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I,  Scene  III, 

Gentlemen  : 

I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  honor 
of  having  been  selected  to  answer  to  the  toast  "To  our  Sister  Re- 
publics," hailing  as  I  do,  from  that  Island  on  which  Columbus 
founded  the  first  European  establishment  in  the  New  World,  on 
the  North  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  I  cannot  forget  that  my 
country,  whose  civilization  has  been  diffused  as  in  this  vast  hemis- 
phere, was  the  first  European  colony  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  United  States  and  separated  herself  from  the  mother  country, 
even  if  my  country  is  one  of  the  weakest  nations  in  the  world. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  diplomats  are 
bound  to  listen  much  and  speak  little,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  as  much  as  I  wish.  Happily  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  assist  in  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  institution  of  the  demo- 
cratic Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  should  also  await 
our  Centennial.  May  the  Lord  grant  that  we  should  attain  a 
degree  of  prosperity  akin  to  that  shown  by  our  beloved  sister  of  the 
North! 

In  rendering  tribute  to  the  progress  made  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  North  America,  we  still  should  be  proud 
of  our  origin.  •  America  owes  its  discovery  to  the  Latin  race;  and 
to-day,  when  we  are  independent  nations,  we  are  grateful,  I  doubt 
not,  for  the  civilization  which  our  own  mother  countries  brought 
to  us.  We  hope  that  the  Congress  of  American  Nations,,  which 
will  assemble  at  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  year,  will  cement 
the  relations  between  all  the  nations  of  the  New  World,  upon  basis 
of  solid  and  enduring  fraternity.  (Applause. ) 
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HON.  WARNER  MILLER. 

"  T  F  THE  All 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  ' 
'twere  well.  '  It  were  done  411; 
Macbeth.  Act  I,  Scene  VII, 

Mr.  ('liti  ir),  )<r,>,  trull  (,- 

rifil   I  '/n'n/i  :  9 

I  think  your  Chairman  lias  already  broken  the   firs' 
your  organization  as  laid  down   l>y  your  worthy  9 
gan  by  telling  us  that   in   this   I'nion    polit: 
bidden. 


'I'll' 

I  only  spoke  of  water. 

The  Speah'r  : 

Perhaps  your   Chairman  th: 
"weak.     (Laughter.) 

I  am  sun-  that  I  on  -f  your  invitation. 

this  ])cnnission  to  speak  !i.  ••    that  diiriiiir  m\ 

ional  career  I  never  failed  to  sprak  for.  «»r  tOTOte 
which  tended  to  increase  coimnuni< 

all     those    Nations    ly:  .      (A}»]il;;  And    how- 

ocr  just  the  criticism   of  Mr.  Kost.-r  may  h«-   uj, 
the  Cnited  States,  I  must  claim   r\vm|>-  I  did 

favor  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  Soutli  An 

I    have  a   ]>leasant    recollecti  .v  Chairman.      1 

net  him   upon   <M.  'ininij 

from  Cuha  In 
A    1 

They  always  sail  at  three  oVhvk. 
The  Speaker  : 

The  one  I  came  on  did  not  ;f  to  it 

early  in  the  morning.      1  say.  I   have  a   plea- 

first  meeting  with  Mr.   Hughes;  much  pleasanter  th;:  ..f  the 

other  passengers  had.  1  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  you  how  he 
got  away  with  all  the  money  on  the  ship:  sulliee  it  to  say  that  I  had 
enough  left  to  get  ashore,  and  to  my  hotel.  I  have  always  had  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  him  ml  when  he  prop 

ment  he  has  read,  I  felt  under  deep  obligations  to  him.  and  there- 
fore at  once  accepted  the  invitation. 
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You  have  clone  well,  in  the  name  of  yonr  Association  in  put- 
ting the  word  "Spanish"  before  "American,"  for  the  Spanish 
civilization  and  Spanish  settlements  of  this  country  antedate  those 
which  dominate  the  Northern  hemisphere  by  many  years;  and 
when  we  were  still  young,  when  a  century  ago  we  were  organizing 
this  government  which  we  have  been  celebrating  here  for  the  past 
three  days  many  of  the  Spanish  States  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, had  attained  to  full  growth  and  maturity.  If  we  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  during  the  past  century  than  our  sister  Nations 
of  the  South,  perhaps  we  may  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  we  sooner 
threw  off  the  burdens  of  Monarchy,  and  of  foreign  governments. 
(Bravo!).  During  all  these  years  most  friendly  relations  have 
existed  between  the  great  Eepublic  of  the  North  and  sisters  Re- 
publics or  Kingdoms  of  the  South.  The  United  States  lent  the 
power  of  its  moral  influence  to  free  that  section  of  these  two  hemis- 
pheres from  the  domination  of  Europe,  and  it  has  repeatedly,  by  the 
acts  of  its  President  and  by  the  acts  of  its  Congress,  given  Europe 
to  understand  distinctly  that  both  Americas  should  be  reserved  to 
Americans.  (Bravo!  Bravo!)  The  United  States,  I  believe,  has 
never  in  any  unkind  or  domineering  way  exalted  itself  over  the 
other  Republics  of  this  hemisphere.  If  it  has  not  drawn  more 
closely  the  relations  existing  between  these  governments  it  has  not 
been  because  of  unkindly  feelings,  or  of  any  desire  upon  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  see  our  sister  Republics,  and 
sister  people  anything  other  than  prosperous,  happy  and  free.  And 
now,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  century  of  our  government,  our 
own  people  here  in  this  great  commercial  city,  aided  by  some  of  the 
best  blood  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  South,  have  undertaken  to 
organize  this  Commercial  Union  in  order  that  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  good-will  may  be  drawn  closer,  and  that  the  people  of  South 
America  and  North  America  may  come  to  understand  and  know 
each  other  Better,  and  to  engage  in  that  trade  and  commerce  which 
is  to.be  mutually  beneficial. 

You  have  given  me,  sir,  as  a  sentiment,  ' '  The  Union  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific."  That  is  a  subject  which  would  certainly  move  the 
heart  of  every  American;  it  is  a  subject  which  appeals  to  our  love  of 
romance  and  of  heroism;  for  in  the  attempts  made  in  centuries  gone 
by  first  to  find  the  Pacific,  and  then  to  seek  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween these  two  great  oceans,  many  of  the  most  adventurous  spirits, 
many  of  the  bravest  men  of  Europe  and  America  have  been  en- 
gaged. Columbus,  when  first  sent  out  by  Spain,  sailed  not  to  dis- 
cover a  new  world,  he  sailed  to  find  a  new  passage;  a  new  route  to 
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tin-  Orient;  to  the  East  Indies:  and  he  died  believing   that 

•mewhere  to  be  found  a  passage  through  ti,  continent 

which  would  admit  of  sailing  vessels  directly  from   Europe  to  the 
East  Indies,  by  sailing  Westward.      From   the   tim- 
stood  upon  the  mountains  of  the   Isthmus,  and   saw   th- 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  the   adventurous   mariners  of    Europe    have 
sought  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  highest  latitude  t«>  the 
extreme  end  of  South  America,  to  find  a  passage  through  thi- 
tinent,   in  order  that   the  dream   of  Columbus  and  his  foil- 
might  be  made  true.      Tin-   English   tried   it   in  the  North,  and  the 
Spanish  in   the    Center   and   Smith.     In   search  of  it  old    Heiidriek 
Hudson  sailed  up  this  beautiful  river  of  ours,  and  never  .-topped  till 
he  got  to  its  head  waters  at  Albany.      11  lla  us  that  captain 

John  Smith  was  looking  for  th  _••  when    :  upon  the 

James  River,  and    fell    int.)   the    hand-  <  ;ando 

Cortex,   the  conqueror  of    !  ras   ordered    by 

King  Charles   nf   Spain,  to    nia  :i  to  find  a  p, 

through   the  continent   in  the   Pacific  ocean.     Other  adventurous 
spirits,  following  along  South  America,  explored  the  La  Plata:  and 

Man  finally  sailing  through  th-  to  which  his  nan, 

hern  given,  found  an  open  passage   int<-  Finally 

earch  for  a  pas-age  through  the  continent — :»f  a  natural  p.. 
— was  abandoned,  and  from  th  ;i   has 

gone   on   for  t  he  cutting  asunder   of   tin-   contiir 
man.     Of  the  various  projects  which   ha 

in    furtherance   of   this   purple.    I    nc.-.l    n,,t     -top   t<>    speak:  but 
whilst  passing,  it    would  not    !•«•  rfghl 

and  con  rage  of  I  >c  L p-.  that  led  him.  no  matter  h»»w  mi-iruided. 

to  undertake  the  build  -ial  whicli  should 

level,  without  locks.      It  has  drawn  hundreds  of   mil; 
from  our  Bister    Republic   of   France,    and    we    cannol 
pathixe   with  that  if  rand  pt.,,pl,.  who  stond  with  us   a  bun 
ago,  and  regret  that  so  much  <  •  much   !  nould 

ap{>arently  ha\e   IMM-II  waited  upon  this  futile  undertaking, 
may  be  tlie   future   of   that    enterprise,    I  will    not    here  a' 
foretell:  and  we  will  not  rritiei-  jvnius  of  that  man 

or  the  enthusiasm    of   his  own   people  ln-cai, 
at    Suez,     which    have     led    them    to   follow    him.    and    pou: 
their  treasures.      It  is  true.  Imuvver.  and   is  a  pa  ,  that 

the  principal  i-ngim-ers  of  thi>  country  looked   upon  that  undertak- 
ing  with   distrust,   and    that    the  attention    of   our  peopl- 
engineers — and  of  our  government  has  alwav-  l»een  turned  towards 
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what  has  seemed  to  be  the  more  feasible  route,  that  by  Way  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Lakes.  (Applause).  It  was  that  undertaking  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  our  great  Captain,,  General  Grant,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life;  and  I  know  personally  that  he  had  hoped  to 
have  given  his  later  energies,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  to  the 
final  accomplishment  of  that  great  work,  and  of  thereby  uniting 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Other  efforts  have  been  made.  Another  great  American,  Cap- 
tain Leeds,  had  another  idea — it  was  a  bold  and  striking  one — that 
of  taking  the  great  modern  steamship  out  of  the  water  and  carry- 
ing it  over  that  divide  upon  a  great  railroad  and  launching  it  again 
on  the  other  side.  I  knew  him  well,  and  whilst  I  was  not  coura- 
geous or  enthusiastic  enough  to  believe  it  might  be  done,  still  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  him  support  in  Congress,  in  order  that  he 
should  make  the  attempt  at  least;  but  his  life  work  was  finished  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  undertaking,  and  probably  with  his  taking  off 
that  scheme  has  also  been  ended. 

Our  government,  a  few  years  ago,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Ni- 
caragua by  which  we  were  committed  to  the  building  of  this  canal. 
That  treaty  and  its  objects  met  with  my  hearty  support;  but  a  suc- 
ceeding administration,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  which  I  need  not 
here  go  into,  decided  that  that  treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  and 
so  it  was  withdrawn;  and  to-day  we  behold  the  attempt  is  to  be 
made  by  a  private  corporation,  headed  by  American  citizens.  What 
may  be  the  result  of  this  attempt  I  know  not.  I  believe  the  route 
to  be  feasible,  and  I  believe  that  when  we  become  thoroughly  in 
earnest  about  this,  as  I  hope  we  are  now,  we  will  see  to  it  that  that 
canal  is  completed  and  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.  We  have  the  engineering  skill  to 
do  it,  and  we  have  money  seeking  investment  in  this  great  metro- 
polis in  City  Bonds  at  2-J$  interest.  It  is  no  new  idea,  the  building 
of  this  canal,  for  it  has  been  urged  by  many  of  our  leading  men  for 
many  years.  Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  who  agitated  this  question 
was  that  same  illustrious  citizen  of  this  State  of  New  York  who  by 
his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  united  the  Atlantic  with 
the  great  interior  lakes,  by  the  Erie  Canal.  De  Witt  Clinton  in 
1825,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  call  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  our  people  to  the  building  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus. 
He  succeeded  with  regard  to  the  Erie  Canal,  but  he  was  in  advance 
of  the  times  with  his  other  proposition. 

Heretofore,  commerce  has  followed  the  natural  routes  of  mo- 
dern commerce;  now,  it  not  only  follows  natural  routes,  but  where 
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nature  has  failed  to  make  a  route,  there  the  modern  COBLE 
makes  its  own  route.     (Applause.)     If  we  were  not  ready  to  build 
the  canal  across  this  narrow  Isthmus,  we  have  al:  mned  this 

great  continent  with  four  railways,  which  run  from  ocean  to  o 
and  which  carry  the  products  of  the  world. 

The  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  another  illustration  of 
power  of  modern  science  and  skill  and  energy,  in  creating  a  new 
route,   and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  grand  umpire.     A  more 
modern  illlustration  is  the  building  of  the  great  lock,   at  Sioux, 
which  has  opened  up  the  commerce  of  the  great  interior  sea.   Lake 
Superior.     There  to-day  you  will  find  the  greatest  ship  lock  in  the 
world,  and  is  and  will  be  the  model  of  the  locks  which  .shall  In- 
built upon  the  Nicaragua  Canal.     It  has  been  in   operation   but  a 
few  years,   but  the  commerce  of  that  country  has  so  rapidly  in- 
creased by  the  building  of  that  one  lock,  that  already  the  govern- 
ment has  provided   the  money   and   has   begun  the  building  of  an- 
other, and  with  the  most  expeditious  haste  possible,  the  government 
will   not  be  in  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  which  comes 
down  out  of   Lake  Superior  and  so  on  to    New  York   and  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.      I  only  speak  of  this  to  show  you  how   the  in 
of  commercial  routes  innva>«>  commerce.      Commerce  is  lin 
of  course,  by  the  question  of  profits.      If  the  route   is  too  long,  and 
hazardous,  or  too  slow,  then  commerce  either  docs  not  start  at  all. 
or  it  dwindles  and  perishes.      What  will  the   building  of  this 
across  the  Isthmus  do  for  our  commerce  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world?  Is  it  worth  the  elTort '?  We  have  the  great  Atlantic  seaboard, 
reaching  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  so  around  the  (itilf  of  M 
to  the  Republic    of    Mexico.      t'pon    the  other   side  we   have    : 

ust  reaching  from  lower  California  to  1'  -     ;nd:  and  then. 

with  a  short   intervening   space,  we   take   up   the  Alaska  sea  coast 
iine,  which   with    its    Islands  1  think    is  equal   to,    or  even    i:: 
than  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea  coast  combined.     By  the  building 
of  this  canal,  we  du  what;'     We  make  our  sea  coast  lin. 
tially  one  and  continuous.     If  we  are  to  have  a  Navy,  as  I  hope  we 
will,   (apj>l<{(is<]  we  will    more    than    quadruple    its    power  by   the 
building  of  this  canal.     And  in  case  of  another  Samoaii  di 
might  reach  the  place  of  trouble  and  replace  the  1<- 
thing  inside  of  twelve  months.      Rut  while  I  regard   the  incre, 
tiie  protective  power  of  our  Na-.  .  reat  importa: 

it  of  much  less  importance  than  the  £  mmercial  results  \ 

are   to    follow  {'mm    the  building   of   this   canal.      W> 
distance  from  New  York    :  by  water.  I  think 
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10.000  miles;  and  we  give  New  York  the  advantage  over  Liverpool 
and  Europe,  taking  the  direct  route  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal- 
we  give  New  York,  and  all  our  seaboard  towns  an  advantage  of 
about  3,000  miles  in  our  favor,  and  of  course  much  more  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  increase  of  trade  which  will  come  from 
this  cannot  be  measured.  Our  Pacific  coast,  California,  is  to-day 
exporting  nearly  one  half  of  the  wheat  that  is  exported  from  the 
United  States;  but  it  goes  around  the  extremity  of  South  America 
in  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  will  naturally  add  many  millions  in  value  to  the  wheat  crop 
of  California  every  year,  and  in  five  years  you  will  double  the 
amount  of  that  wheat  crop. 

Go  farther  North,  to  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  and 
you  find  there  to-day  the  most  magnificent  forests  that  are  still  to 
be  found  upon  this  earth.  We  talk  here  in  the  East  of  the  danger 
of  losing  our  supply  of  timber  and  of  lumber;  we  are  carefully  pre- 
serving our  little  forests  that  are  left  to  us;  but  in  Oregon,  and 
upon  Puget  Sound  there  is  enough  splendid  timber  to  supply  all 
our  wants  for  many  generations  to  come.  Give  us  this  canal,  and 
it  at  once  comes  to  our  market,  which  it  can  not  now  af- 
ford to  reach,  and  therefore  to  a  large  extent  not  entering  into 
commerce.  And  so  of  the  other  natural  products  of  our  own  ter- 
ritory, reaching  clear  up  into  Alaska.  But  lying  South  of  the 
canal,  along  the  West  coast  of  South  America,  are  Empires,  orga- 
nized and  in  operation,  and  only  waiting  for  us  to  come  to  their 
doors  to  carry  on  a  great  and  profitable  trade.  If  this  canal  shall  be 
built,  I  esteem  one  of  the  chief  advantages,  if  not  the  chief 
advantage  which  shall  come  from  it,  will  be  that  it  will  be  the  begin- 
ning, the  starting  point,  of  the  revival  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  (Great  cheering.)  In  the  advantage  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  when  I  said  that  New  York  is  nearly  3,000  miles  nearer 
to  the  West  coast  of  South  America  and  to  the  West  coast  of  the 
United  States  than  Liverpool  will  be,  through  the  canal,  I  have 
given  you  the  greatest  subsidy — aye,  a  greater  subsidy  than  Congress 
could  vote  if  it  were  to  give  us  ten  millions  a  year,  for  the  impro- 
vement of  our  merchant  marine. 

Give  us  that  canal,  and  one  generation  will  not  pass  by  till 
you  will  find  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  floating  from  a  thousand 
mast  heads,  in  every  port  upon  the  Pacific  coast;  and  not  only  there 
but  across  to  the  Orient;  to  Japan  and  China,  and  finally  to  the 
East  Indies.  Aye!  when  that  canal  has  been  completed,  then  will 
the  dream  of  Columbus  come  true.  But  whilst  the  empire  will  not 
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go  back  to  old  Spain,  it  will   come  he: 

and  Spanish  America,  on  both   coaflts;    :  j    our  marin-  , 

at  the    same  time  opening  up  this  country  for  nient  and 

for  settlement:  for  in  modern  times  ther- 
tion,    no   grand  development    of    our  country  and 
without  you   first    have    the    in-  -ansportation.      With 

you  can  do  nothing.     We  first   made  the  \\  - 
Canal,  but  we  did  not  get  fifty  miles  away  from  th- 
lakes  and  settlements  till  we  builded  our  r;:  .  and  just 

have  builded  our  railroads  over  prairies  and  niounta; 
taken  the  surplus  population   of    Europe  and    d-  upon   our 

great  plains  and  mountains,  and  put  them  into  our  mines:  and  it 
is  because  of  the  creation  of  these  gn-,  I  of  '-Minn 

we  number  to-day  more  than  6< 

in  this  great    commercial   •  liave 

seen  in  the  last  three  d  .mu>. 

and  in  less  time  than  you  i,  develnping  tin-  territory  in  our 

interior,  and  the  Mi>sissinpi  val       \          '•ill  pour  mil 
on  our  Pacific  ooasl  and  million  :';•,, m  Kurop.-  will  go  to  the 

coast  of  South  America,  and    tin-   popu! 

will  be  more  than  quadrupled.      In  -  'iiild- 

ing  of  this  canal,  which  is  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  I 
rompels    the  opening  " 
and  I  hope  to  see  our  people  and  th 
short,  all  the   people   of   this   n. 

portunities  which    lie  -  in,  and  tak<  :>ment 

of  these  conn-  i   the   building  of  this  commerce    of   \ 

I    have  spoken.      If.    Mr.     I'  '•     tlie 

gentlemen   eonne.-ti-d    with  it    here  in   tl  i>  this 

organization,  and  give  their  aid  and  support,  ami  their  encourage- 
ment to  this  work,  or  to  other 

doubt  myself  of  the   final    :•  d    lam    \  .that   the 

proudest    day    that    shall    •  D  which  is 

here  to-night  holding  its  first  banquet,  will  be  when   the  : 
flash  out   ovei-  the  world  that    the   ! 

ican  Hag,  or  some  steamer  bearing  the  tlag  of  Bra/il.  or  of  Chili,  or 
of  Peru,  or  of  any  South  American  Republic,  shall  have  passed 
through  and  free  from  one  ocean  to  •  •.  and  thus  r 

them.      (Renewed  and  prolong,-.!  appla 
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HON.  W.  ELEROY  CURTIS. 

"OUR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES." 
"There  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually 
and  earnestly   works .    In  idleness  alone  is 
there  perpetual  despair." 

CARLYLE. 
Mr.  President : 

I  am  asked  to  speak  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  It  is  a 
mighty  subject,  bigger  than  most  men  suppose.  Nobody  knows 
what  our  forges  and  factories  produced  in  1888.  We  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  census  of  '90  for  accurate  returns;  but  putting  this 
and  that  and  the  other  thing  together,  the  statisticians  figure  out 
an  estimate  and  make  the  total  $8,000,000,000  —  $8,000,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  merchandise — to  eat,  to  wear,  to  use  and  to 
sell;  and  we  sold  but  $130,000,000  outside  the  limits  of  this  fail- 
land  last  year. 

I  do  not  include  as  manufactured  merchandise  the  products  of 
agriculture,  of  which  we  exported  five  hundred  millions  in  1888. 
nor  the  products  of  the  mines,  or  forests,  or  fisheries,  of  which  we 
sold  some  fifty  millions,  but  it  is  well  that  every  man  should  know 
that  we  did  not  sell  enough  by  forty  millions  to  pay  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial imported  for  use  in  the  production  of  this  merchandise.  I 
haven't  the  figures  of  England's  trade  in  '88,  but  a  previous  year 
she  sold  $765, 000, 000  worth  of  the  same  class  of  goods,  $365,000,000 
of  which  were  cotton  fabrics,  $125,000,000  of  iron,  nearly  as  much 
of  woolen,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  And  a  great  part  of  this  export 
went  to  South  America,  to  markets  that  by  all  natural  laws  should 
be  our  own,  and  woul£  be  had  we  cultivated  them  as  England 
has  done. 

This  association,  as  I  understand  it,  is  intended  to  do  that 
thing.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  understand  what  the  trouble  is 
and  seek  a  correction. 

Our  sales  of  provisions,  breadstuffs,  lumber,  petroleum' and 
some  other  articles  might  be  enormously  increased  if  we  could  make 
reciprocity  treaties  by  which  the  duties  upon  these  articles  would  be 
removed  by  our  neighbors,  so  that  they  might  be  bought  and  used 
by  the  common  people,  and  we  remove  our  duties  on  wool  and  sugar 
from  countries  that  make  such  a  concession.  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
a  member  of  a  commission  that  discussed  this  subject  with  most  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  governments,  and  all  but  one  of 
them  agreed  to  the  proposition.  We  need  direct  banking  facilities, 
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mpler  customs  regulation  down  there  and   better  packi: 
here,  hut  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increased  tra 
lack  of  transportation;  and  that  cannot  he  removed  without  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  our  government. 

The     cry    of  -subsidy'    has    frightened    Congress.     But    Mr. 
Chairman,  the  United  States  is  <>ne  of  the  most  liberal  nations  on 
earth  in  giving  subsidies.     I  intend  no  sarcasm.   A  .subsidy, 
understand  it.   is  pecuniary  assistance  to  facilitate  commerce,  and 
our  Congress  offers  it  to  most  everything  but   ships.     AVe  subsidize 
the  sheep  of  Ohio  and  the  sugar-cane  of  the   South,  the  iron  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  lumber  of  Michigan.     Every  railroad  ifi 
siclized,  every  stage-coach,  and  every  steamboat  that  plies  our  inland 
waters  or  skirts  our  coast. 

Kvery  town    in  which  a  p<..-t    "thVe  is  established   or  a  govern- 
ment   building   erected,    is   subsidized    at    the   expense    of    the   tax 
payers  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,    but   when   it  coin 
ocean  mails  the  practice  stops.     Kvery  commercial  nation  but  our 
own  ;t  .  M-ean  steamers,  and  the  experience  of  a_ 

that  it  is  the  only  way  to  establish  lines  of  foreign  tr; 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman.  America  \\ ;  from    'he  deck 

subsidized  ship.  (Laughter  and  applause),  A  woman  left  her 
jewels  with  a  banker  at  Seville  to  secure  its  payment,  and  a  clerk 
in  the  counting  room  of  that  banker,  perhaps  the  very  one  who 
counted  out  the  gold,  afterward  gave  his  name  to  this  hemisphere 
Kngland  secured  her  commercial  supremacy  by  subsidy.  Nor  has 
she  given  her  3  •  the  lowest  bidder,  but  to  t!  .ud  in 

long  contracts,   so  that    the   ship  owners   might    know  what  to  de- 
pend upon  in  the  fiitu-  an    attempt  was   made 
by  a  rival  line  to  get  the  mails  away  from  tin-  Cunarders  by  under- 
bidding.     But   that    British    Potm.                :..-ral   \vh- 
sightless,    but   who  saw  with   his   mind  much  that  other  men 
looked,  said    >%.\<'."     The   Cunarders    had    done    th« 
tactorily  for  half  a  century,  he  said,  and  had  built  a  fleet  of  staunch 
and  swift    ships  with    the   expectation    of  a   continuance,  ami   they 
should  keep  the  contract.   The  same  policy  was  pursued  in  reiV 
to    the    Ifoyal   Mail    Company.    \vh«  ;rry    the    ma: 
Kngland  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  American  ports.   The  attempt 
of  a  rival  company  to  underbid  them  was  rebuked. 

But  we  don't  do  things  thai  way  in  the  Unite-. 

American  steamships  will  never  be  fairly  paid  until  their  coin- 
ed by  the  length  of  the  voyi  »f  the 
number  of  letters   carried,  and    we  will    IK.  until 
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contracts  are  made  for  more  than  a  single  year.  When  the  rates  of 
foreign  postage  were  reduced  under  the  treaty  of  Berne — under  the 
International  Postal  Union — no  one  intended  that  the  reduction 
should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  owners.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  law  prohibits  the  railroad  owners  from  charging 
as  much  for  a  short  haul  as  for  a  long  haul,  and  the  compensation 
given  to  the  stage  coaches  in  the  West  is  measured  by  the  distance 
they  travel  and  the  cost  of  the  trips.  The  ocean  service  is  the 
only  branch  of  our  postal  system  that  is  self-supporting,  and  Mr. 
Vilas  confessed  that  he  had  to  pay  to  the  boats  on  the  rivers  of  the 
South  excessive  compensation  in  order  to  provide  the  planters  with 
facilities  for  reaching  market. 

Is  there  any  greater  wrong  in  affording  the  merchants  of  New 
York  facilities  for  transportation  to  the  South  American  ports  than 
in  furnishing  the  same  to  the  merchants  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  or  the 
planters  of  the  Chattahoochie,  or  the  market  gardeners  along  the 
Ohesapeake,  or  the  summer  visitors  of  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Bar 
Harbor?  Let  me  cite  a  few  illustrations.  During  the  last  year  the 
Post  Office  Department  paid  $44,500  for  the  transportation  of  mails 
•on  the  rivers  .of  Arkansas,  and  only  $13,715  for  the  transportation 
of  mails  to  Japan,  $54,701  on  the  rivers  of  Washington  Territory 
and  only  $42,593  to  all  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  ports.  We  paid 
$79,637  for  carrying  the  mails  on  the  river  of  Florida,  but  only 
$47,997  for  sending  them  to  all  Central  and  South  America  and  to 
the  entire  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  Havana.  We  paid 
$20,979  on  the  Ohio  River  between  Paducah  and  Louisville,  $101,- 
566  in  subsidized  stage  coaches  in  Nevada,  $239,568  in  Washington 
Territory,  $163,893  in  Idaho,  and  $417,000  in  Colorado,  and  but 
$86,890  to  encourage  American  steamers  all  over  the  world. 

During  the  summer  season  of  1888,  in  order  that  the  good 
people  who  go  to  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  might  get  their 
letters  regularly,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  paid  a  sub- 
sidy amounting  to  $12,093.  This  for  five  months.  During  the 
same  time  it  paid  $4,885,  a  little  more  than  one-third  as  much,  to 
build  up  a  trade  with  Brazil.  The  little  steamboat  on  the  Andros- 
coggin  lake  would  have  received  a  third  more  than  the  Eed  D  Line 
to  Venezuela  had  it  been  kept  going  the  entire  year,  but  it  stopped 
when  the  summer  boarders  went  home,  and  was  satisfied  with  a 
subsidy  of  $3,700  for  four  months,  while  the  Venezuela  Line  got 
$6,000  for  twelve  months. 

The  excursion  boat  that  plies  between  Watkins  Glen  ana  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y.,  got  twice  as  much  in  1884  as  the  Venezuela  Steamers, 
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MI n.l  tlio  ferry  between  Norfolk  and   Cape   Charles  got  as  mu«-i 
year.     The  steamers  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributari* 
*4!t.r>39  annually,  or  more  than  is  paid  to  all  the  Central  and  8 
American  lines,  while  the  boat   between  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  get 
$13,518,  or  $2,000  more   than   the   line   to   Brazil.     The  coa- 
steamers  got  *:>»;:;. ofiu  last  year  for  less  than  500, 000 mile* 
which  is  more  than  £1  a  mile,  while  the  >t  earners  to  South  America 
and  the  West   Indies  traveled   more  than  2,000,000  miles  and  got 
less  than  *4s.non.  •>  cents  and  4  mills  a  mile. 

Previous    to    !**;>    the    Havana    niai.  ineluded    in   the 

foreign    service  and  cosl  $7,134.      That    year  they  were   trail.-: 
to  what  is  called  the   Star    Koi  now  paid 

to  the  little  steamer    that   carries   them    from    Tampa   to   Havana. 
This  is  just  *214  leBfl  than  is  paid  by  the  I'nited  g  vernnient 

to  the   ships   of  all   nations   to  ,-arry  mails   to   all  tin- parts  of  this 
hemisphere.     (Laughter  and  applau-e. )     This  little  steamer 
cotte.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  she  seems  to  he  well  named,  fora  \ 
of  but  issini;.  vo-thirds  as  much   moiu-y  anntialh 

paid    to   all    the   on-ans    of    this  wide,  wide  world.      It  is  tin- 
ranrdinary  pi  on    in    the   .-.imin. 

histoi-y  of  this  or  any  nation.     \\ 

steamers  the  Star>and  Stripes  would  not  be  so  jht  in  tb- 

hors  of  other  lands,  and  it  is  only  b\  menl  from  our 

irovernment  that  we  ran  build  n  _ii  trade.     (  Loud  appL 

Nor  are  you  alone  interested  in  tb  m.    Thi> 

witnessed  one  of  the  mo>t  monst n.us  and  inij  -monstrations 

the  world  has  .  .  eommemorat ini:  the  end  of  an  old  and  the 

eommeneement     of    a    new   rpndi.      I'.ut    deinonstra' 
greater  si^nitieanee  than  balls  and  bamjiu-ts  and  man-hini:  columns 
and    tlair-eo\ere<l   fleets,  nmre   typiral   ••!'  American   ])rogress,  more 
prophetic  of  future  prosperity,  are  found  in  aim- 
the  land.     Inventive  ireiiius   has  so   multiplied  <>ur  capacity  of  pro- 
duction that  one  skillful  hand  can  aceoinplish  more  than  a  hundred 
could  a  hundred  y<  Tliis  is  an  a  ire  of  mir 

to  human  progress   arises  without   a  :on   from  some  genius 

to  dear   it   away,   and   a   million   brains  will   be   at  work   i 
morrow  seeking  methods  by  which  our  capacity  of  production  may 
be  made  greater  still. 

We  mnst  make  less,  or  sell  more.  The  tirst  alternative  is  im- 
possible: the  second  imperative.  Neither  capital  nor  labor  would 
permit  anything  else,  and  so  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  century  of  national  life  with  a  problem  as  serious  as  1 1 
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slavery,  which  vexed  the  nation  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet  the 
solution  is  simple  enough,  and  I  think  is  understood  fry  those  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  rests.  I  can  say  for  the  President  that  he 
knows  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  has  the  courage  to  correct  it  so 
far  as  his  authority  and  influence  can  reach.  It  is  violating  no  confi- 
dence to  say  that  the  expansion  of  American  commerce  on  longitu- 
dinal lines  is  to  be  the  feature  of  his  administration,  and  Mr, 
Elaine  and  Mr.  AVanamaker  are  entirely  and  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  him.  I  think,  too,  that  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  found  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  justice  that  exists 
in  the  Senate;  but  everybody  here  who  knows  a  Congressman 
should  make  it  a  business  to  educate  him. 

I  expect  great  good  from  the  conference  of  delegates  from  the 
American  nations  that  is  to  assemble  in  October.  It  was  my  pri- 
vilege to  prepare  and  secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill 
that  authorized  it,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
South  American  Commission.  (Applause.)  Right  here  I  want  to 
make  an  important  suggestion.  The  impression  is  abroad  in  South 
America,  and  is  assiduously  encouraged  by  the  many  news- 
papers of  that  continent,  which  are  under  European  influence,  that 
the  United  States  has  fixed  a  diplomatic  trap  to  catch  its  neighbors 
in;  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  some  profound  political  conspiracy  to 
carry  out,  and  the  apprehensions  of  some  of  the  governments  have 
been  so  excited  that  their  delegates  are  coming  here  with  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  everything  that  may  be  proposed.  This  is  a  serious 
mistake,  and  those  of  you  who  have  correspondents  in  South  Amer- 
ica should  correct  it.  There  is  no  political  purpose  in  this  confer- 
ence whatever,  beyond  the  discussion  of  methods  of  arbitration  by 
which  war  may  be  avoided  and  peace  preserved,  and  that,  I  take  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  topics  that  could  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  coming  here,  and  pledg- 
ing myself  to  the  promotion  of  your  interests  at  Washington,  I  am 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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•    HON.  ROBERT  ADAMS,  JR. 


"Oui:  ni  BRAZIL." 

11  May  it  increase  and  multiply." 

Mr.    Chairman,    and  (rwHemi-  Spnui^i-A- 

mercial  Union: 

When  I  received  your  courteous  invitation  by  the  hands  of 
your  honorable  Secretary,  he  couched  it  with  the  request  that  I 
would  respond  with  my  presence  to-night,  ending  with  the  remark 
that  it  was  well  known  that  iny  heart  was  in  this  work.  It  is  in  thin 
spirit  that,  at  the  call  of  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston  and  of 
my  native  City,  I  have  determined  to  sacrifice  my  friends,  my  home 
and  my  individual  pleasures  to  respond  to  this  call,  and  to  do,  so  far 
as  in  me  lies,  and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  etiquette  and 
of  diplomacy,  what  I  can  to  advance  the  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Southern  portion  <>f  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman:     I    am  asked    to   respond   to-nighr  ->m- 

mercial  relations  with  the  great  Portuguese  nation  in   the   Southern 
portion   of  our  continent.      We   have.    Sir.   certain    facts    to    look 
squarely  in  the  face.     As  the  account   stands  to-day,  the  hala: 
-trade  is  $44,000,00(1  again-  >rding  to  the 

What  do  we  need  first   to   counteract  this  balance  of  trade?    I  am  a 
Protectionist,    Sir;    first,    by  education:   second,  by  convi 
third,  I  live  in  a  commonwealth  where  to  th«-m   1 
fair  return  to  capital,  and  honest  and  living  wages  to  the  workmen 
who  live  thereon.     (Aplausc. )      But,  Sir,  we  require  no 
nopolies,  we  want  no  amassing  of  great  fortunes.     When  our  indus- 
tries have    reached   the    point    where    they  are    more    than  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
are  .Free  Traders,  for  this  and  for  all  that  we  can  so  export. 

Now,  Sir,  for  the  irv^.nonjxio  that  Urax.il  sells   to   us  annually, 
we  export  in  return  but  $8,000,000  in  value.     Of  th 
worth  of  coffee  which  the    United   States  imports,  $:>:'..•>« H>. IMH»  we 
buy  from  Brazil.     $11,000,000  worth  of  rubber  goods  come  into  our 
country  annually  from  that  great  Empire. 

What  have  we  now  to  offset  this  with,  and  what  can  we  do  to 
equalize  this  uneVen  trade?  First  and  foremost,  we  must  have  bet- 
ter transportation  facilities.  This  scheme  has  already  been  ably 
presented  to  this  body,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  know  more  about 
it  practically  than  most  of  us  who  are  speaking.  Secondly,  we  must 
have  improved  and  greater  Postal  facilities.  And  let  me 
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here  for  the  representative  of  Pennsylvania,  that  sits  in  the  councils 
of  the  Cabinet  of  our  Chief  Executive,  that  the  first  remark  the 
Post-Master  General  made  to  me,  after  he  had  grasped  my  hand  in 
congratulation,  was:  <fMr.  Adams,  I  rely  on  you,  Sir,  to  send  me 
every  information  that  can  guide  this  Department  and  increase  our 
postal  facilities  with  Brazil,  and  the  entire  South  American  conti- 
nent." (Applause.) 

Now,  Sir,  how  are  we  to  meet  and  offset  this  balance  of  trade? 
First,  with  the  principles  which  you  gentlemen  have  adopted,  of 
disseminating  information  relating  to  every  question  appertaining 
thereto.  Second,  by  the  energy  and  the  seeking  after  knowledge 
of  your  accredited  representatives  at  the  South  American  ports.  It 
is  with  this  view  that  I  am  going  to  leave  you.  ,  It  is  with  this 
object  that  I  have  accepted  my  appointment;  and  my  earnest  and 
untiring  energies  shall  be  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  wants 
of  the  great  people  of  Brazil :  so  great  that  they  cover  one  third  of 
the  area  of  the  whole  of  the  South  American  continent.  Many  of 
us  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  and  wants  of  this  great  country. 
I  have  been  told  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  troubles  with  our  mer- 
chants that  they  will  not  offer  in  length  of  goods,  etc.,  what  the 
people  of  South  America  require.  I  propose  to  investigate  all  these 
things;  but  first  ask  that  every  man  interested  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican trade  will  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Minister  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  tell  me  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  facilities  for 
increased  traffic. 

Our  export  can  be  largely  increased;  in  some  of  the  matters 
you  know  more  than  I.  All  our  cereals,  petroleum,  agricultural 
and  mechanical  implements,  hardware,  notions — all  these  things  we 
are  over-producting,  and  must  seek  a  market  for.  There  lies  Brazil, 
there  lies  the  continent  of  South  America;  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  it. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  thoughts  which  with  the  meagre  knowledge 
of  course,  that  I  now  possess  before  going  to  my  post,  occur  to  me 
in  responding  to  my  toast. 
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MR.  FERNANDEZ  CONCHA. 


H  RELATIONS  WITH  CHILI  " 
"Then  here's  a  hand  my  trusty  friend 
And  gi  us  a  hand  o  thin* 

Auld  Lang  Sy 

•  I  have  with  pr  e  high  honor  of  a<  s  you 

in  this    momontoi  .ml   that    you 

hear  the  voice  of  all  the  Aim- 

I  will  be^hi  }\\  .  thai    th- 

>r  this  great    Nat 

ihe  natural  i-  •»  it  !i  whi<  d  tliis 

land,  hut  we  a< 
of  its  people. 

If  our  not 

•'ully  -1«'V 

laek  '  in  Chili  the  :  an  iudus- 

trv.  but  11  mic     wavs 

iispurtatioii. 
I*'<»r  t  h  •  ;ii  I  tiinl  here,  in  I 

fyhich 

cannot     hut    pn».! 
America. 

Chili  te  ;ntry.  hut  there  are  ir. 

<  1hili  lany    in:  ilroad  \vi 

•I    mainly  from  Saiitia.  I  h.   and 

lilian  p.  \\anls 

the    North,  and    a-  .  in  urdrr  t  h; 

the  locomotive  which    lea\<  ;.-,   whic: 

!'.»,  will  - 

LCrapiiie  decrees  Southwards. 

That  this  work   will  Miht 

gentlemen.      Our  count ry,  like   the    I'nited    ;  ,    surplus; 

and  if  we    lind    workmen   enough    for  its   const!  ill    he 

done  hefore  many  years  liav«-  clap- 
Now  then,  gentlemen,  Cliili.  in  order   to  construct    these  rail. 

roads,  must  have  rails,  loeonioti>  -.vliich 

you  manufacture  in  your  great  shops.     Chili.  \vh-  mon- 

work    to   do  than    work  me:  them, 
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implements  with  which  to  utilize  her  fertile  lands;  she  needs  min- 
ing implements  to  develop  the  mines,  of  all  kinds,  with  which  Pro- 
vidence has  enriched  that  beautiful  corner  of  the  world;  and  if  you. 
gentlemen,  succeed  in  this  movement,  and  find  the  way  to  diminish 
the  expense  in  introducing  the  merchandises  which  your  great  ma- 
nufacturers turn  out  in  such  a  great  scale,  you  must  rest  assured, 
that  we  will  not  order  from  any  other  country,  neither  machines, 
nor  rails,  nor  bridges,  because  we  would  be  obliged  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  United  States,  not  only  for  our  own  convenience, 
but  because  of  the  kind  feeling  and  admiration  which  the  Amer- 
icans of  the  South  have  for  the  Americans  of  the  North.  (Great 
applause.) 


LETTERS  READ  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  8th,  1889. 
MR.  'S.  PEREZ  TRIANA, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst  ,  asking  me  to  be  present  at  a  public 
dinner  to  be  given  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  New  York,  on  the  1st  of  May  next, 
by  the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union.  I  already  have  an  engagement 
to  be  in  New  York  on  the  29f,h  and  30th  of  April,  and  considering  the  present 
public  conditions  of  the  business  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  prolong  my 
stay  further  than  the  two  days  named.  I  have  already  indicated  to  a  company 
of  gentlemen,  who  recently  met  in  your  city,  my  interest  in  and  sympathy 
with  the  objects  for  which  the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union  is  formed; 
and  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 


85  FIFTH  AVENUE.  J 

NEW  YORK,  April  15th,  1889^ 
S.  PEREZ  TRIANA,  Esq., 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Sir  '•: 

I  regret  that  a  previous  engagement  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union  to  be  present  at 
their  dinner  on  the  1st  of  May  next, 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  proposed  movement  to  promote  and 
develop  eur  commercial  and  friendly  relations  with  Spanish- America,  Brazil 
and  the  West  India  and  Philippine  Islands,  and  will  watch  your  efforts  in  that 
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direction  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  countries  comprised  within  the 
object  you  have  in  view,  present  vast  opportunities  for  the  extension  of  our 
export  trade,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  assistance  afforded  to  our  merchants  by 
your  efforts,  seconded  by  true  American  enterprise,  will  do  much  to  attain 
that  very  desirable  result. 

Very  truly*  yours, 

LEVI  P.  MORTON. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  8th,  1889. 

MR.  S.  PEREZ  TRIANA, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  extending,  on  behalf  of 
the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union,  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  at  the 
Brunswick  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  1st,  and  regret  that  engage- 
ments already  made  will  prevent  its  acceptance. 

Expressing  my  cordial  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  your  Association,  and 
my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  the  invitation, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

W.  WlNDOM. 


OFFICE  OK  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  6th,  1889. 
MR.  S.  PEREZ  TRIANA, 

Corresponding  Secr> 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  sincerily  grateful  for  your  cordial  invitation  to  dine  on  the  1st.  of 
May  with  the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union,  and  regret  that  my  public 
duties  at  that  time  will  not  allow  me  to  have  the  offered  pleasure. 

I  have  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  our  commercial  and  friendly 
relations  with  Spanish-America,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  good  work 

you  have  in  hand. 

Very  truly  yo;. 

•!M»    \VANAMAKKK, 

Postmaster  Ger 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  i:j,i 
S.  PEREZ  TRIANA  ESQ., 

Corresponding  Secretary . 
Sir: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation,  date  April  oth.,  to  attend  ;i  public 
dinner  at  the  Brnnwick  Hotel  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday  the  1st  of  May, 
given  by  the  Spanish- American  Commercial  Union.  It  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  on  this  interesting  occasion,  but  other  engagements  will 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

\V.  H.  MILLER. 
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ST.  Louis,  April  27th,  1889, 
MR.  S.   PEREZ   TRIANA, 
Dear  Sir: 

I  left  St."  Louis  for  Washington  City  on  the  16th  inst,  and  your  favor  of 
that  date  failed  to  reach  me  till  my  return  yesterday. 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  my  business  is  such  as  to  prevent  my  acceptance  of 
your  kind  invitation  to  meet  you  and  your  friends  of  the  Spanish- American 
Commercial  Union  at  dinner  on  the  first  proximo. 

Wishing  you  a  pleasant  meeting,  and  hoping  that  your  Association  may  kind- 
ly furnish  us  with  such  statistics  as  you  may  have  gathered  touching  our  trade 
relations  with  the  Spanish  American  States,  and  which  may  be  valuable  to  us 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  in  the  coming  International  Congress,  permit  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  I  remain,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  HENDERSON.. 

MEXICAN  LEGATION. 

WASHINGTON,  April  10th,  1889. 
MR.  S  PEREZ  TRIANA, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Sir: 

'  I  have  been  honored  with  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst,  informing  me  that 
the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union  of  New  York,  will  give  a  public 
dinner  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  in  your  city,  on  Wednesday  the  1st  of  May  next 
at  seven  o'clock  P,  M.,  for  which  dinner  you  invite  me  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  countries  directly  interested  in  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  given  repeated  proofs  of  its  earnest  wish  to 
increase  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  has  done 
everything  that  it  thought  proper  and  conducive  to  that  result.  As  its  repre- 
sentative at  this  Capital,  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
same  end,  my  personal  views  being  in  this  case  in  entire  accord  with  those  of 
my  government. 

I  therefore  deeply  sympathise  with  the  object  of  your  Association,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me,  that  a  previous  engagement  connected  with 
the  celebration  in  New  York  of  the  Centennial  of  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United  States,  will  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  your  kind  invitation. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  ROMERO. 


COLOMBIAN  LEGATION. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  19th,  1889. 
MR.  S.  PEREZ  TRIANA. 
Dear  Sir : 

-  I  cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation  with  which  I  was  honored,  to  attend 
the  public  dinner  given  by  the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union  at  the 
Brunswick  on  Wednesday,  evening  the  1st  of  May,  and  it  is  with  much  sorrow 
that,  owing  to  an  indisposition,  I  am  compelled  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleas- 
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;ire  cl!  being  r>-'^-i  "^  that  interesting  occasion.  -ey  to  the  Com - 

mitee  the  expression  of  my   sincere   regret  and  -l:>;ippoiiitnunt  at  'osing  the, 
opportunity  to  open./  manifest  ray  personal  sympathy  with  the  ooject  ot  your 

ssociation,  and  the  assurance,  if  needful,  that  this  movement  will  be  r< 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  as   intended  to 
promote  the  friendly  relations,  and  further  develop  the  commerce  betwe 
Nations  of  this  continent,  which  will  neccessarily  oe  conducive  to  their  greater 
happiness  and  welfare. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  M 


LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  THOMAS  J.  JARVIS. 

• 

S.  PEREZ  TRIANA  Esq., 

Corresponding 
Sir: 

Upon  my  return  home  I  found  your  le 
behalf  of  the  Commitee   an   invitation   of 
Union,  to  attend  a  public  dinner  Brunswi 

first  day  of  May  \ 

While  in  the  city  of 

ing  some  of  Hie  gentlemen   <-onn«---!cd    with   th-  on  and   from  them   I 

learned  something  of  :  i 

of  its    promoter-    to    extend  OU1 

countries,  I  partially  ;  :rn    in  tip  :it  witht! 

their  banquet.      I»n;    finding  b;;-  : 

I  beg  that  you    will    do  m< 

know  the  ca  kind  m\ 

that  it  doe>  net  ari-e  from  any  V 
or   from   any  wa: 
advance  its  \\..rk. 

During  D 

.  I  gave  mncli  t 
with  that    i; 
litieal  relat  . 

desire:  but  I  reg  in  my 

humble  opinion,  arc  ealcul 

citi/en.    I  think  I  am  -f  P.ra/il  buy  from  u- 

year.   less    than   one-sixth  of  the   amount  '    their 

failure  to  buy  more  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  They  entertain  for  us  the  i. 
ings,  and    I    believe  they   really  prefer   to   trade  with   us  if  they   coul«i 
under  conditions  as  favorable  as  they  obtain  in  Kurope.    Brazil  is  not  a  m.mu. 
facturing  eountiy  to  any  very  great  and  profitable  extent,  and  it  is  not  likely 
t  it  ever  will  be.     While  some  of  the  smaller  industries  may  flourish  and 
grow,  the  conditions  are  not  favorable   to   building  up  great   manufacturing 
enterprises  so  as  to  make  the  country  independent  of  foreign  goods.     There  is 
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now  a  large  demand  for  foreign  productions  and  this  demand  will  be:  greatly 
increased  by  reason  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  of  the  rapid  influx 
of  immigration.  This  inviting  and  profitable  field  of  foreign  commerce  is  oc- 
cupied largely,  I  may  say  almost  entirely,  by  Europeans,  and  I  think  I  can  as- 
sure you  they  will  not  surrender  it  without  a  struggle.  Up  to  this  time  no 
organized  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  contest  with  them  for  this  trade 
and  the  question  may  well  be  asked  "  can  we  succeed,  if  we  try?" 

I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  possible  greatly  to  increase  out- 
exports  to  that  country.  The  proper  means  to  be  used  to  do  this,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  may  be  formulated  into  the  three  following  propositions: 
First. — The  making  and  sending  of  goods  suitable  to  the  trade, 
Second, — Establishing  sufficient  shipping  facilities  to  that  country,  arid 
Third. — Procuring  proper  American  banking  facilities  to  do  the  business. 
There  is  much  more  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  first  proposition. 
than  would  be  supposed  by  persons  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  inform 
themselves  on  this  point,  The  people  of  Brazil,  like  all  other  people,  hdve 
their  taste,  their  notions,  their  likes  and  dislikes.  They  fancy  certain  kinds  of 
goods,  and  like  most  people,  they  prefer  to  buy  to  suit  their  own  fancies  and 
taste,  and  not  anothers.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  notions  are  not  founded 
upon  reason  in  the  estimation  of  others,  but  when  they  exist,  respect  must  be 
paid  to  them  if  one  expects  to  increase  his  business  with  those  possessing  them, 
For  instance: Brazil  has  a  warm  climate  and  the  people  there  do  not  use  as 
heavy  clothing  as  is  needed  in  the  United  States.  The  tariff  in  cotton  goods 
which  is  very  high  and  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
is  levied  and  collected  on  the  weight  of  the  goods;  hence  light  weight  goods 
can  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  heavier  goods.  The  English  understand  this,  and 
they  manufacture,  out  of  our  cotton,  goods  specially  suited  to  the  tropical 
climates.  Not  only  this,  but  the  people  of  Brazil  have  their  own  preferences  in  . 
colors,  patterns  and  widths  of  goods,  and  number  of  yards  in  a  piece.  The 
English  do  not  wast  time  in  trying  to  persuade  the  Brazilians  that  these 
notions  are  foolish,  but  the  proceed  as  far  as  they  can  to  make  marketable 
goods.  What  I  have  said  of  cotton  fabrics  is  more  or  less  true  of  other  classes 
of  merchandise,  and  I  believe  applicable  to  all  the  Central  and  South  Amer- , 
ican  countries.  If  I  am  correct  it  is  then  apparent  that  the  .American  manufac-. 
turer  should  understand  the  wants  of  his  consumer.  To  do. this  he  must  have 
the  information  collected  and  placed  before  him,  and  the  importance  of  doipg 
this  in  an  intelligent  and  accurate  way,  cannot  be  overestimated.  This  work 
I  understand  your  organization  to  have  undertaken  earnestly  and  methodically.. 
I  wish  it  most  abundant  success.  When  the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
Central  and  South  American  consumer  are  brought  face  to  face  and  made,  to 
know  each  other,  and  to  understand  each  others  taste  and  wants,  as  may  be 
done,  if  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union  are  properly 
sustained,  the  way  will  be  open  to  a  largely  increased  trade  with  the  countries 
South  of  us. 

Sufficient  steamship  facilities  is  a  necessity  to  an  enlarged  trade  with  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  this  at  present  we  do  not  have.  At  least  we  do 
not  have  it  to  Brazil  for  of  that  country  I  can  speak  by  observation.  The 
steamship  communication  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  is  sufficient,  but  from 
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the  United  States  to  Brazil  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  An  English  steamer  leaves 
Rio  for  New  York  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener;  but  they  do  not  return 
direct.  They  discharge  their  Brazilian  cargo  on  the  wharves  of  New  York ;  load 
up  these  with  American  raw  material  for  Europe  where  they  reload  with  Euro- 
pean goods  for  Rio.  What  w«  need  to  build  up  a  trade  with  Brazil  is,  B 
ship  communication  to  that  country.  It  is  true  we  have  an  American  ship,  from 
New  York  to  Brazil  once  a  month;  but  I  humbly  submit  that  in  this  age  of 
progress  and  rush,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  much  of  a  trade  with  an  enlightened 
progressive  country  like  Brazil  with  one,  once  a  month.  In  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  harbor  of  Rio  the  English,  German,  French  and  Belgian  flags  may 
be  seen,  coming  and  going  almost  daily,  but  the  American  flag  only  occasionally. 
This  must  be  changed  if  we  wish  to  change  te  great  balance  against  us  in  our 
commercial  relations  with  that  country.  The  Central  and  South  American 
States  do  not  possess  a  ship  building  or  a  ship  owning  people, and  their  exports 
to  this  country  and  their  import*  from  it,  must  be  transported  in  ships  carrying 
flags  other  than  their  own,  Shall  this  work,  or  at  least  a  fair  portion  of  it,  be 
done  by  ships  currying  the  Americuii  ila^  or  not?  For  one  I  say.  yes.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  American  people  should  hasten  the  cons- 
truction of  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  for  their  growing  demands  and  credit- 
able to  them  as  a  great  people.  Whether  they  should  build  or  buy  the  ships 
is  a  good  question  about  which  men  may  honestly  differ,  while  I  would  say 
build  them,  I  am  not  prepared  to  denounce  as  a  traitor  the  man  who  says  buy 
them.  Hut  fttii'p.  them  we  should;  and  the  sooner,  the  better.  And  with 

..ml  American  navy  constructed  in  American  shipyards  and  manned 
by  American  seamen,  sufficient  to  protect  our  merchant  marine  and  all  other 
American  interests  everywhen  . 

I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican Commercial  Union  has  organized  and  comm*  works  at  an  op- 
portune time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  We  are  just  closing  up  the  first 
century  of  our  existence  as  an  organized  independent  Nation;  and  what  Amer- 
ican heart  does  not  beat  with  pride  and  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  specia 
present?  We  have  had  our  differences  it  is  true  and  these  differences  it 
be  lamented  culminated  in  a  bloody  disastrous  war;  but  they  have  all  been  set- 
tled, and  settled  forever,  so  that  every  patriotic  heart  may  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  we  close  the  first  century  of  our  National  existence  as  a  united  people  with 
one  aspiration  and  one  destiny.  In  growth  and  development,  in  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  great  and  prosperous  people  we  stand  out  single  and 
alone,  for  the  world  furnishes  nothing  that  approaches  a  parallel  to  u 
great  as  has  been  the  increase  in  our  population  and  in  our  home  demands, — so 
great  has  been  the  genius  of  our  people  in  inventions  and  their  energy  in  pro- 
ductions— that  we  find  ourselves  not  only  able  to  supply  our  home  markets  but 
capable  of  accumulating  a  large  surplus.  So  that  we  are  confronted  at  the  very- 
outset — as  we  enter  upon  the  second  century  with  the  alternative  of  curtailing 
our  productions,  or  of  finding  markets  outside  of  our  own  country.  The  first 
alternative  we  will  not  accept,  for  we  will  not  lessen  the  opportunities  for  the 
laborer  to  find  work,  at  satisfactory  and  remunerative  wages.  In  fact,  we  of 
the  South,  propose  to  enter  the  field  of  manufacturing  enterprises  more  largely 
and  to  become  competitors  with  our  brethren  of  the  North  who  have  in  the  first 
century  of  our  existence  had  comparative  monopoly  of  this  business.  And 
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just  here  let  me  ask  this  pertinent  question :  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  consume  large  quantities  of  cotton  fabrice.  The  cot- 
ton out  of  which  these  fabrics  are  made,  is  grown  largely  in  the  Southern  States. 
Tell  me  why  a  mill  might  not  be  put  up  on  the  field  where  this  cotton  is  grown, 
specially  designed  and  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  suitable  to  the 
demands  of  these  tropical  climates  which  would  be  a  successful  competitor  with 
English  mills?  I  humbly  suggest  that  it  can  be  done  with  good  results;  and 
thajt  it  will  be  done.  However  that  may  be,  is  it  not  clear  to  any  thougtful 
mind,  that  our  productions  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  our  home  demands  and 
that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  markets?  Is  it  not  equally  clear  that  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands  open  up  to  us  these 
markets?  I  think  so,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  number  of  business  gentlemen,  in  the  great  metropolis  had 
organized  the  Spanish- American  Commercial  Union  which  looks  to  entering 
these  inviting  fields  and  supplying  these  friendly  markets.  I  trust  this  orga- 
nization may  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  from  the  American  people 
it  so  rjchly  deserves  and  the  measure  of  success  its  promoters  shall  desire. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  J.  JARVIS, 
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indirectly,  affect  our  Commercial  intercourse  with  the  before  men- 
tioned countries;  and  to  propose  such  measures,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Association,  may  tend  to  promote  and  increase  that  intercourse. 

There  shall  be  no  fixed  membership  fee  for  the  first  year;  a 
voluntary  subscription  of  $25  and  upwards  will  entitle  the  sub- 
scriber to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be : 

A  President, 

Four  Vice-Presidents, 

A  Treasurer, 

A  Eecording  Secretary,  and 

A  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Such  officers  to  be  elected  annually,  to  serve  for  one  year. 

The  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  assist- 
ants. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  business  of 
the  Association  may  require,  or  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  President  shall  perform  all  the  usual  duties  attached  to 
that  office,  and  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  so 
act. . 

-  The  Secretaries,  aided  by  such  assistants  as  may  be  neccessary, 
shall/attend  to  the  business  usually  attached  to  their  offices. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Association, 
pay  the  ordinary  and  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. 

For  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  upon  subjects  which,  the 
members  may  deem  proper  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  for  social  intercourse,  the  members  who  may  find 
it  convenient  to  do  so  will  meet  at  the  rooms  of  tlie  Union,  40  and 
42  Wall  Street,  every  Monday  afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  4:00 
and  5:30  p.  M.,  and  in  an  informal  way  for  social  intercourse,  as  well 
as  for  the  interchange  of  views  concerning  matters  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  every  day  between  the  hours  of  11 :30  A.  M. 
and  1:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  during  which  time  at  least  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Union  shall  be  present. 


COMMITTEE'S     REPORT. 


THE  UNDERSIGNED,  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  general 
plan  of   organization  of   the  -AMKKICAN  COM 

UNION,  beg  to  submit  the  following  draft: 

The  President  of  the  Association  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  committees  to  represent  the 
various  commercial,  industrial,  shipping,  and  banking  interests. 
Said  committees  to  consist  of  no  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
eleven  members,  excepting  the  committee  on  export  and  import 
commission  business,  which  may  be  composed  of  twenty  members 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rommitt. 

1st.  On  banking. 

2d.  On  export  and  import  commission  bueinesfi. 

;kl.  On  shipping  and  transportation. 

4th.  On  ship  building. 

6th.  On  groceries  and  provisions. 

6th.  On  textile  manufactures. 

7th.  On  agricultural  implements. 

8th.  On  hardware,  edge  tools,  and  machinery. 

9th.  On  building  materials. 

10th.  On  lumber  and  manufactu 

llth.  On  leather  and  leather  manufactures 

12th.  On  manufactures  of  straw. 

13th.  On  foreign  commerce. 

14th.  On  customs  regulations. 

15th.  On  arbitration. 

16th.  On  railway  supplies. 

17th.  On  coal  and  mining. 
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18th.  On  jewelery  and  silverplated  ware. 

19th.  On  brass  and  iron  ornamental  work. 

20th.  On  drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals. 

21st.  On  glass  and  earthenware. 

2%d.  On  musical  instruments. 

23d.  On  Brazil. 

24th.  On  paper  industry. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  make  full  reports  to 
the  Union  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  branch  of  business  they 
represent;  the  causes  and  reasons  which  hamper,  circumscribe,  or 
prevent  their  development  and  extension  with  the  American 
countries,  south  of  the  United  States;  and  to  recommend  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Union,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commitee, 
may  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles,  and  the  promotion  of 
business. 

For  the  present  the  Association  shall  rent  such  temporary  offices 
as  may  be  required  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

In  order  to  ascertain  -to  what  extent  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  other  cities  are  disposed  to  support  the  Association 
in  carrying  out  its  plans,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  circulars  should 
be  distributed  throughout  the  country,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  organization  meeting,  and  the  objects  and  provisional 
by-laws,  and  explaining  the  project  of  renting  a  building  for  a 
permanent  exhibition. 

If  the  support  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  renting  of  a  whole 
building  for  the  offices  of  the  Association  and  the  permanent  exhi- 
bition, it  may  be  done. 

The  building  should  be  one  situated  in  a  central  location,  say 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  following:  one  large  meeting  room, 
one  medium  size  room  for  the  general  office,  one  small  room  for 
private  conferences,  one  room  for  newspaper  files,  commercial 
reports,  etc.,  from  the  various  countries,  and  a  small  room  for  a 
library,  to  contain  all  custom  tariffs  of  the  Spanish-American  na- 
tions and  Brazil,  with  English  translations,  of  such  sections  as 
interest  our  business  men;  consular  and  other  reports,  commercial 
and  industrial  statistics,  and  general  information  arranged  in  a 
manner  accessible  to  the  members. 

The  remaining  space  to  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  our 
manufactures  most  adapted  to  the  Spanish- American.  Brazilian, 
and  West  Indian  markets,  as  well  as  of  their  products  not  yet  well 
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known  abroad,  and  also  of  such  European  manufactures  n 
and    consumed    in    the    Mexican,    Central    and    South    Am< 
markets. 

Exhibitors  to  pay  for  tl  pied  by  their  exhibit  - 

advertisements,  so  as  to  make  the  exhibitioi.  -taining. 

As  a  whole,  the  Association,  when  fully  organized   shoijh; 
a  bureau  of  general  information  for  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
ture 

The  building  to  be  under  the  can-  . 

and  such  subordinate  a>  may  be  required. 

In  order  to  obtain  from  abroad   the  .   information  re- 

gard ing  the  industrial,  <-ommen-ial.  and   financial    condition  of  the 

\merica'  nited  States,  the 

ciation  shall  appoint  COmp  at    the   different  important- 
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I  lie  A  that    take  place  in  their 
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and  the  West    India    Islands,  through    the    proper    departmeii 
to  solicit  ,i    information    n 
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they  may  ret-iu-.-'  iation. 
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promotion  an, i    .  mt  nf  commer<-ial    bi,-  lhali 

the  countries  south  of  the  i  bjOD  >honUI.  by 

all  means  at    its  ronrn  .»-avi»r  to   cultivate  and   cement   the 

sympathies    and    friendly  -  the    people    of    those 

countries  and  our  own,  ;t-  v, ell  as  to  bring  into  more  intimate 
contact  and  friendly  relations,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
in  order  that  by  joining  their  efforts  in  an  intelligent  and  judicious 
manner,  the  ends  of  t'  ation  may  be  more  fully  realized. 

During  the  session  of  the  International  < 
Washing! i  -hould  be  at  all  tir 
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to  heartily  co-operate  with  that  body  in  whatever  may  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  Association.  And  while  so  co-operating  our  Associa- 
tion should  show  the  representatives  from  abroad  every  courtesy 
and  attention,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  visit  our  places  of  public  interest,  our  great  industrial 
centres,  and  our  most  important  manufacturing  establishments. 

NOTE. — Besides  the  Executive  Commitee   already  appointed, 
the  Commitee  think  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  Finance  Commitee. 

Respectfully, 

J.  M.  MUSOZ, 
WM.  H.  T.  HUGHES, 
R.  A.  C.  SMITH, 
D.  A.  DE  LIMA, 
F.  G.  PIERRA, 

Commitee. 


